
H.M.S. RENOWN RETURNS FROM ‘A FIRST-CLASS SHOOT' 

One of the British naval units which took part in the shelling of Genoa on February 9, 1941, was the battle-cruiser Renown. She is here seen steaming 
into a Mediterranean harbour after her successful action, cheered by ratings on board another British warship. The Renown* whose 15-in. guns wrought 
havoc among the objectives in Genoa harbour, is a battle-cruiser of 32,000 tons. Completed in 1916, she underwent extensive reconstruction from 1936 
to 1939, when her armour protection was considerably increased. After the action Vice-Admiral Somerville signalled his congratulations on what he 
described as ' a first-class shoot ’ (see pages 176 and 219), Photo, “ Daily Mirror ” 
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Iraq Is Britain’s Ally in Time of War 









The Young Iraqi Guards His Country’s Wealth 








Britain’s Railways Still Beating the Bombers 
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Theirs Is the Growl of the British Bulldog! 



>tg guns which now protect our island fortress* This 12-inch howitzer on a railway mounting fires a 
type would deal death and destruction on a large scale to the enemy should he attempt the invasion 
>ver the gun and its carriage to hide them from aerial observation, for German reconnaissance 'planes 

Photo, British Official; ■Crown Copyright 
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On Both Sides of the Line in France 


NEW U.S. AMBASSADOR to Vichy, Admiral William Lea 
seen above after presenting his credentials to Marshal Petain 
The admiral, by stressing his country’s determination to gi\ 
aid to the Democracies, undoubtedly stiffened Vichy’s resistai 
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What the Lease and Lend Act Means to Us 


Since the beginning of the year the newspapers on both sides of the Atlantic have been 
filled with reports of the progress of the Lease and Lend Bill through the U.S.A, 
Congress. It became law on March ir—the measure which, as Lt. Com. R. Fletcher, 
M.P., has said, “ is sentence of death for Hitler.” 



TjCTf Then on the afternoon of March 11 the any such government any defence information Government — will now be working without, 
W President wrote the words Franklin pertaining to any defence article furnished to subterfuge or camouflage for the defeat of 
D. Roosevelt to the Lease and Lend- such-government.’’ the Axis.” 

Bill, the United States of America became “ Now a new era of United States history For two months the Bill was fiercely 
in effect an active partner of Britain and her begins,” wrote Robert Waithman,. “ News assailed in Congress, Some opposed it 
allies in the war; against, the Dictators. Chronicle" New York-correspondent, “for because 1 of then personal hostility to; the 

Think what the Act does, or rather what it the Bill empowers President Roosevelt to President, others because they shrank from 
empowers the President to do. When it send to Britain and her allies war supplies giving hint such unprecedented powers. The 
was introduced on January 10 in the Senate made by. American workmen in American Pacifists were against it, and the Communists, 
and the House of Representatives,.as. the -factories, and owned and Raid for by them a section of the Irish Americans and the 

American Nazis. Then there was the great 
body of Isolationists who urged that America 
should not again become entangled in a 
European, quarrel ; why should the sons of 
American mothers die on foreign battle¬ 
fields ? they demanded. At least, it is not 
difficult to understand thpir attitude. To 
Senator Nye the war must seem a long way 
away from N. Dakota in the Middle West, 


urisdiction, or otherwise procure any defence 
article for the government of any country 
whose defence the President deems vital to 
the defence of the United States.” It enables 
him to “ sell, transfer, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of, to any such 
government any defence article ... To test, 
inspect, prove, repair, fit out, recondition, or 
otherwise to place in good working order 
any defence article for any such government. ’ ’ 
(“ Any defence article ” includes any such 
articles, whether manufactured in the U.S.A. 
or not ; thus the British battle-cruiser 
Renown could be repaired in Brooklyn 
Navy Yard if the President considered it in 
the interest of American national defence to 
do so. Moreover, any of the American 
military, naval, or air bases can .fit out or 
repair weapons of countries whose defence is 
deemed vital to the defence of the U.S.A.) 
Then the President may “ communicate to 


“ Act to promote the defence of the United Government erf the United States. The Bill 
States, ’' its sponsors declared that it trans- means that what Britain will receive from 
lated “ into legislative form the policy of America in future will be directly sent, not 
making this country an Arsenal for the by United States manufacturers, but by the 
Democracies, and seeks to carry out President United States Government, and that the 
Roosevelt’s pledge to send to these countries funds to build these arms will be provided, 
in ever-increasing numbers, ships, aeroplanes, not by the British taxpayers, but by the 
tanks, and guns.” American taxpayers. The United States— 

, Under the Act the President is empowered, its Government and the people behind the 
‘ when he deems it in the interest of national 
defence,” to “ manufacture in arsenals, 

'actories. and shiovards under American 


Yet if the opposition was vociferous, the 
support forthcoming for the Bill was nothing 
less than. amazing. All the critics ’ sound 
and fury came to nothing. Some of the 
amendments proposed were accepted by the 
Roosevelt Administration; thus it was 
decreed that the President must not dispose 
of any defence articles without first consulting 
the U.S. Army Chief of Staff and the U.S. 
Chief of Naval Operations., A time limit, 
June 30, 1943, was fixed for the duration of 
the Bill; the value of arms, etc., belonging to 
the American military forces that may be 
supplied is limited to £385. millions ; and the 
President must report to Congress regularly 
on the operations under the Bill, unless it be 
incompatible with public interest for such 
information to be issued. More important 
was the amendment which declared that the 
Bill should neither authorize nor permit the 
use of American-warships for convoy duties. 
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‘This Monument of 


Far-Seeing Statesmanship’ 


but an amendment to impose an outright 
ban on the use of. warships was rejected by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. It is seerii- 
ingly an open question whether under the 
American constitution the President, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
has authority to authorize the use of American 
warships for convoy duties. Certainly if 
the President has that power then, as Mr. 
Sol Bloom, Chairman of the House of 
Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee, 
told the press, “ We can’t, and we won’t, 
take it away from him.” As the “ New 
York Times ” has put it, “In responsible 
quarters is now heard the candid opinion 
that if American convoys are needed to 
deliver the products of the Arsenal of the 
Democracies to the British war machine, 
they should be furnished. And some officials 
are beginning to say that in this event they 
will be furnished.” It is inconceivable that 
America, once having undertaken the iob of 
.upporting the Democracies to the Utmost 


of her power, will not go through with it. 
Somehow the products of the American 
factories will be got across the Atlantic. 

In the House of Representatives the debate 
began on February 3, and five days later the 
Bill was passed by 260 votes to 165. It then 
went to the Senate, who began their debate 
on February 13. The discussion was pro¬ 
longed, for it , is in the Senate that the Isola¬ 
tionists are most strong. Scores of amend¬ 
ments were proposed, and the time came 
when President Roosevelt had to issue a 
warning that if the Bill were further delayed, 
then the delivery of war materials to the 
Democracies would inevitably be slowed 
down. The Administration leaders were 
loath to apply what we should call the closure, 
and at last all the Isolationists had said all 
they had to say. On March 6 Senator 
George, Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, made an eloquent 
appeal that pettifogging argument and 
narrow quibbling should be thrust aside. 


“If we are realists,” he said, “ we should 
know that every hour and every moment 
wasted here counts in the Battle for Britain. 
We profess that her survival is in our own 
national interests.” Then turning on the 
Isolationist leaders who for two weeks had 
carried on a filibuster—the American term to 
describe the method adopted by a minority 
to delay legislation indefinitely by talking 
interminably, and so prevent its being voted 
on—Senator George thundered, “ The col¬ 
lapse of the British Empire would mean 
chaos in this world.” Stirred by his words, 
the Senators decided to hold a night session, 
and on March 8 the Bill, with some minor 
amendments, was passed by 60 votes to 31. 
When it came back to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives on March 11, it was finally passed 
by 317 votes to 71, after a debate of only 
two hours. A few minutes later a copy was 
rushed to President Roosevelt at the White 
House, and only 15 minutes after it had left 
the Capitol his signature made it law'. 

Less than a quarter of an hour after 
signing the President met reporters and 
declared, “ Immediately after I signed the 
Bill, authorities of the Army and Navy 
considered a list of United States Army and 
Navy war material, and approved it being 
sent overseas. Part goes to Britain, and 
part to Greece. What is involved must be 
kept secret for military reasons.” A few 
hours afterwards President Roosevelt sent 
Congress a request for the House to vote seven 
thousand million dollars (£1,750,000,000), 
‘ ‘ to carry out the fixed policy of this Govern¬ 
ment, to make for the Democracies every gun, 
’plane, and munition that we possibly can. ’ ’ 

In Britain the news of the passing of the 
Lease and Lend Act was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm. Rising in the House of 
Commons on the afternoon of March 12, 
Mr. Churchill said that he was sure that the 
House would wish him to express on their 
behalf, and on behalf of the nation, “our 
deep and respectful appreciation of this 
monument of generous and far-seeing states¬ 
manship. . . . The Government and people 
of the United States have in fact written a 
new Magna Carta, which not only has regard 
to the rights and laws upon which a- healthy 
and advancing civilization can alone be 
erected, but also proclaims by precept and 
example the duty of free men and free nations, 
wherever they may be, to share the responsi¬ 
bility and the burden of enforcing them. ’ ’ 
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American Ships and ’Planes to Beat the U-Boats 
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Who Will Win the Race to Addis Ababa? 

From every; side the Italian Empire in East Africa—Africa Orientate Italiana, as the 
Italians can it — is being invaded by General Cunningham’s East African Imperial Force, 
supported from within by bands of Abyssinian Patriots. This article continues the story 
from page 292. 




XT ovv many columns of General Cunning- 
I I ' ham’s men are invading Italian East 
Africa ? Some commentators say 
twelve, others nine, but we may distinguish 
live as' being the- most important, most 
spectacular in their progress. 

First we have the troops who have invaded 
Eritrea from the north. They comprise 
British, Indian, and a number of Free French 
(see page 290), and have for their main 
objective the Italian stronghold of Keren, 
which is situated on the railway between 
Asmara, the Eritrean capital, and Agordat, the 
fall of which was announced on February 2. 

Agordat was captured by Column No. 2, 
which has invaded Eritrea from the west. 
This column is based on the Sudan, and is 
composed of British, Indian, and Sudanese 
troops, under the command of Major- 
General W. Platt. Probably it has the most 
difficult task of any of the invading forces, 
for not only is the country it has- to traverse 
formidable in the extreme, with its mountain¬ 
ous heights and deep gorges, but at Keren the 
Italians have assembled an army estimated 
to, number at least 40,000 men, comprising 
some of the best Eritrean regiments, stiffened 
by a division of Savoy Grenadiers, rushed up 
from Addis Ababa. Keren is the key to the 
Italian defences in the northern part of their 
realm, and for some weeks past it has been 
practically invested by the columns approach¬ 
ing from north and west, and has also been 
subjected to intensive bombing by the R.A.F. 

Now we come to the third column, or 
perhaps we should say group of columns, 
for the most part operating in Western 
Abyssinia. In large measure this force 


consists of Abyssinian 
Patriots, partly irregu¬ 
lars operating under 
their own chiefs and 
partly regular Abyssi¬ 
nian troops, trained in 
the Sudan before the 
invasion began. But, in 
addition, this western 
force includes large 
numbers of Rho¬ 
desian, Kenya, Aus¬ 
tralian, and British 
officers and N.C.O.s, 
who direct the activi¬ 
ties of the Patriots, as 
well as some Belgian 
troops and units of 
the Sudan Defence 
Force. By the end of 
February practically 
the whole of the pro¬ 
vince of Gojjam and 
the Lake Tana region 
had been wrested from the Italians, who of Marquis). 


full retreat to Addis Ababa. Deserters separates this force from the fifth portion of 
reported that the Italians were quite panic- General Cunningham’s army, which after 


stricken, incapable of making a stand, i 


overrunning the western region of Italian 


only on reaching the comparative safety of Somaliland is invading Abyssinia from the 
the capital. As they fled down the road they south-east. This is a purely African force, 
were sniped by Abyssinian irregulars and composed of troops drawn from the Union 
and from East and West Africa. 

Of the five columns it seems that this has. 


operating the fourth of the invading columns, the best chance of winning the r; 


Composed of South Africans, it crossed the 
frontier from Kenya at Moyale, and 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Neghelli 
(the 


o Addis 


In the middle of March the British ■ 
and Patriot forces round Lake Tana had not 
so far to go, but between them and Addis 
from which Graziani takes his title Ababa lay the formidable barrier of the great 
canyon of the Blue Nile ; and the South 
Africans operating from Moyale and Lake 
Rudolf were confronted by a tangled mass of 
almost trackless bush and jungle. Column 
No. 5, however, had its feet well planted on a 
good, modern tarmac road—one of the 
achievements of the Italian occupation—and 
was making astounding progress. 

In speed it was breaking even the records 
established by the Army of the Nile. For a 
fortnight, following the capture of Mogadishu, 
the columns averaged 40 miles a day across 
the rising uplands. They were heading up 
the Farfan valley to Jijiga, separated by only 
50 miles of sun-baked tableland from the 
frontier of the Somaliland that, until last 
August, was British. Fifty miles on the other 
side lies Harar, where the Italians were 
reported to be feverishly occupied in switching 
round the fortifications, so that they should 
not face north-cast—when they were con¬ 
structed the only danger.that was anticipated 
was from Jibuti—but south-east. But it was 
not at all certain that a stand would be made 
at Harar, for not only were the Italians 
showing plentiful signs of demoralization, 
but it was doubtful whether the Duke of 
Aosta would be able to spare any consider¬ 
able force for the town’s defence. When the 
war in East Africa started, the Duke was said 
to have under his command some 200,000 
men, but these were scattered over a'vast terri¬ 
tory : 40,000 are now believed to be behind 
the walls of Keren, and more than 30,000 
are certainly in the British prison camps. 
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OUR GALLERY OF WAR PICTURES: GOD'S TEMPLES A 


Randolph Schwabe 


‘SfLVERTOWN, September 7, 1940’ 


‘COVENTRY CATHEDRAL, November 1940’ 
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HOMES OF MEN SWEPT BY THE FURY OF FIRE AND BOMB 


John Armstrong 


YXfAR, as seen through the artistes eye, has an interest and an appeal such as no photo- 
” . graph can give. In earlier pages (see pp. 545-548, Vol. 3) we have given a selection of 
officially commissioned pictures reflecting the struggle as it has involved the Fighting Services. 
By way of contrast, we now reproduce some striking artists’ impressions of the results of 
Germany’s determined onslaught on the civil life of Britain. It is interesting-to note the many 
different ways in which the artists have reacted to difficult and distressing subjects. 

Mr. Schwabe's “Coventry Cathedral’’ shares with Mr. Flanders’ “St. Mary le Bow’’ the 
purely architectural approach : thrusting aside feelings of sadness and horror, these draughts¬ 
men have faithfully recorded for posterity the simple material details of wanton destruction. 
Mr. Flanders, indeed, sees good out of evil, for he obviously delights in revealing the beauty 
of Wren’s lovely spire. Drama, design and depression are the keynotes of the other three 
works. The flare of great fires, the blank stare of blasted windows, and the hurrying figures 
of the rescue squad dominate Mr. Gillett’s powerful “ Silvertown.” In his “ Farm in Wales,” 
Mr. Armstrong has perceived a grim pattern in the bomber’s handiwork ; while Mr. Topolski’s 
“Tube Shelter” is redolent of the drab weariness of nights spent underground. 
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FIGHTING THE FIRES 

Paintings for the Nation 
by Firemen Artists 


• Fireman Resting 


‘Auxiliary Firemen 
working from a roof’ 

Matvyrt Wright 


1^0 more dramatic 
^ ' subject for the 
artist’s brush could well 
be imagined than the 
heroic exploits of 
Britain’s fearless fire¬ 
men during the air raids. 
Amateur and pro¬ 
fessional alike have per¬ 
formed deeds of bravery 
comparable with the 
most notable in military 
history. It is peculiarly 
fitting that such devotion 
to duty should have been 
permanently recorded 
for the nation by actual 
members of the Fire 
Services. Both Mr. 
Rudolph Haybrook and 
Mr. Matvyn Wright, 
whose spirited paintings 
are shown here, are 
themselves auxiliary 
firemen. 

In peaceful contrast 
to the virile action of 
their canvases is Mr. 
Norman Hepp'e’s vivid 
little water-colour of a 
fireman resting. This, 
with the pictures in the 
preceding pages, was 
recently on exhibition at 
the National Gallery, 
London. 
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No, It Didn’t Occur to You, Frau Hilda! 

Below we print a translation of a talk given by Mr. Stronski, Minister of Information 
in the Polish Government in London, broadcast to Poland by the B.B.C. in the course 
of a Polish News Bulletin. It forms an interesting commentary on the present state 
of affairs in Nazi-occupied Poland. 




T ooking through the latest batch of 
[ j German newspapers to reach us in 
the “ Hamburger Fremdenblatt ” of 
February 1, I noticed the title of an article 
describing a visit to the German so-called 
Kreisleiter, or regional leader, in the German 
East, as they call it in German—in other 
words, in Poland. The title read: “ Wir 
wollen immer hierbleiben! ” (We wish to 
remain here for ever.) 

I read the article. And I learned that the 
Kreisleiter’s wife, with whom the journalist 
of the “ Hamburger Fremdenblatt ” had a 
talk, is a charming blonde rejoicing in the 
name of Frau Hilda. May 1 also, Frau 
Hilda, also have a little talk with you ? 

You say that you were very reluctant to 
go with your husband to Poland because you 
were very comfortable in Westphalia. The 
journalist hastens to agree with you: ‘ ‘ Why, 
of course, what sort of life can you have in 
such a little town where at every turn you come 
upon the disorder of the Polfsh times ? ” 

Did it not occur to you, Frau Hilda, to ask 
why this gentleman of the “ Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt” had chosen to visit this 
“ disorderly East ? ” I will tell you why it 
did not.' As can be judged from the context, 
this happened about the middle of last 
January. And it was just then that the 
British Air Force, in revenge for the attack on 
the ancient City of London, was fearfully 
bombing old Bremen and giving old Hamburg 
also a little unpleasantness. And the energetic 
journalist of the “ Hamburger Fremden¬ 
blatt ” at that moment suddenly had an 
urgent desire to acquaint himself with the 
“ disorderly Polish East,” as he said con¬ 
temptuously. You will at least admit, Frau 
Hilda, that this German coward who scoffed 
at Poland was also a bit of a skunk. 

But we will not bother ourselves any more 
with that idiot, who for that matter, as 
appears, answered very ineptly, for you in¬ 
terrupted him energetically, exclaiming: 
“ But now, after a year, 1 teH you that 
voluntarily I never shall leave the East, nor 


my husband either. We’ve settled down You are a common thief. Your Kreisleiter 
splendidly here. Tell me yourself, could I be husband is an experienced burglar of others” 
anywhere better off than here in this little goods, your infant in the stolen cradle looks 

house of ours with its large garden ? We’ve around at the walls of a stolen house, and ■ 

got enough Polish servants for all the rough your guests in those guest rooms are thieves 

work, and I’ve got a very nice Volksdeutsch from the same band of international robbers * 


all the housewives in the old Reich must envy 
me, and our two guest rooms are never empty. 
And I have a comfort even for my loneliness. ’ ’ 

At this, Frau Hilda opened the door to the 
next room, and the gentleman who is so fond 
of visiting the untidy East while Hamburg 
is being bombed tells us what he saw : “At 
the window there was a great fat baby boy 
in a cradle, well fed and satisfiedly sticking his 
little finger.” 

How can we thank you, charming Frau 
Hilda, for this picture of a German idyll in 
Poland ? A fine little house, with guest 
rooms, in its large garden .... 

But whose little house, whose garden, and 
for what guests were those rooms ? It was 
not you who built that house and cared for 
that garden, Frau Hilda and Herr Kreisleiter, 
and the guest rooms were prepared neither 
for yourselves nor for your friends from the 
Gestapo. Why should we hide the fact, Frau 
Hilda, that you and your worthy husband and 
contented offspring are able to luxiiriate in 
that pleasant little house in a large garden 
only by driving a Polish family cut of it ? 
Possibly the Polish husband was shot without 
trial as one of the hundreds who have been 
murdered, or possibly he has been shut away 
with thousands of others in a hellish con¬ 
centration camp ; maybe his wife has died 
of a broken heart, and their children are 
roaming in misery somewhere. Or maybe they 
were all simply evicted from their house and 
today are taking shelter where they can. And 
you three, Frau Hilda, arc lolling on. others’ 
property and at the cost of others’ wrongs. 

Frau Hilda, everything you have all around 
you and which makes you so happy is stolen. 


You also say, Frau Hilda, that not only do 
you not have any difficulties in carrying on 
the house, but that all the housewives in 
Germany should be envious of you. I 
believe it. To ensure that you should lack 
nothing, there are orders in the spirit of 
German law to the effect that only when the 
Germans in Poland have bought all they 
want are Poles allowed into the empty shops. 
So you have heaven on earth. But while your 
house, Frau Hilda, is crammed with good 
things for you and your German guests, all, 
around you the Polish people are starving. 
And from his birth your son, that fat little 
fellow, has on his conscience the thousands 
of Polish infants who have died of under¬ 
nourishment. 

So you say : ‘ ‘ Voluntarily I never shall' 
leave this place.” . It seems to me, Frau 
Hilda, that some half-conscious thought 
must .have passed through your blonde little 
head, when you said “ Voluntarily.” 

Why, yes, Frau Hilda, your journey back to 
Westphalia will be involuntary, and as¬ 
suredly unpleasant, and then those Polish 
servants for rough work, whom you spoke of 
with such contempt, may well use the rougher 
end of the roughest of- shovels by no means 
respectfully on the Westphalian hams of the 
good lady from the Herrenvolk. 

I will vouch for the Polish men, Frau Hilda 
—though undoubtedly they will then be very 
occupied with taking leave of your Kreisleiter 
husband and your friends of the Gestapo in 
both the guest rooms- but the Polish women 
servants for rough work also will not want to 
be idle at that (as you so beautifully expressed 
it) involuntary moment. 
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On a Floating Aerodrome of the Fleet Air Arm 
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Another Good Ship Saved by a Sunderland 







MB CUNDERLAND FLYING BOATS of the Coastal Command have 
^ played a great part in helping home the “ lame ducks. ” of con-| 
Bill voys after enemy attacks. Early in 1941 news was received at a 
Coastal Command station that a merchant ship, disabled by enemy action, 
was drifting in the worst of Atlantic winter weather 300 miles west of 
the Shetlands. The crew of a Sunderland were given the position of: 
the ship and instructions to find her. Visibility was only two miles ; 
clouds were down almost to sea level, and a gale was blowing. Yet by 
skilful navigation the Sunderland found herself within two hours right 
over the crippled ship. After staying as long as fuel allowed, the Sun¬ 
derland started for home, but relays of the same type of aircraft were 
sent to escort the merchantman, and eventually she was shepherded safe 
home. Left is the crippled ship as first seen from the flying boat and, 
above, a close-up view of her. 
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OUR SEARCHLIGHT ON THE WAR 



* Robin Hood ’ of the Balkans 

1^. Tow that Bulgaria has thrown in her lot 
I with the Axis, the Macedonian leader, 

"*■ ” Mihailoff, has emerged from hiding. 
He is the head of a widespread secret organ¬ 
ization known as the Imro, a revolutionary 
Macedonian movement which has long been 
a thorn in the side of Bulgaria and has also 
caused watchful anxiety in Yugoslavia. Parts 
of Macedonia, are included in both these 
countries, the rest being in Greece. Bands of 
Macedonian Comitadjis (independent hill- 
men) are escaping over the Bulgarian frontier 
and offering their services to the Greek Army. 
Others are organizing themselves into guerilla 
bands with the object of harassing any 
invasion of Greece from the north. 

Italians to Fight Against Italy 

Tncluded among .many thousands of men 
A of the famous French Foreign Legion 
who disembarked recently from a British 
troopship at an East African port was a large 
contingent of Italians. Their comrades were 
Frenchmen, Poles, Belgians, Dutchmen, 
Greeks, Spaniards who had seen service in 
the Civil War—and two Germans. All were 
ardent anti-Fascists on their way to join the 
British Army in Eritrea. Now that Great 
Britain is giving sanctuary to so many 
refugees from all over Europe,-it has been 
proposed that an English Foreign Legion 
should be formed. 

Nazis Say Lofoten Raid Was 1 Unfair ’! 

A fter complaining that the British Fleet 

took unfair advantage of Germany’s 
difficulty in fortifying the long Norwegian 
coastline. Quisling’s newspaper “ Fritt Folk” 
suggested that raids similar to the one on the 
Lofoten Islands might be- prevented' in future 
by the system of hostages—‘ ‘ a number of 
persons well chosen from suitable circles, 
and with their names duly published, would 
work wonders.” Already the islanders have 
been well punished. About 100 were arrested 
within an hour or two of the arrival, after 
the raid, of Terboven, Reich Commissar in 
Norway. A fine of 100,000 kroner has been 
levied ; the maintenance of the families of 
the Germans and Quislings taken to England 


is to : .be paid by the islanders ; the houses of 
those who helped the British and those who 
left voluntarily have been burnt down. A 
semi-official explanation and a warning have 
been issued through the Norwegian Telegram 
Bureau. In this the imputation that the 
German measures against the inhabitants of 
Lofoten are hard and unjust is described as 


Swedish Verdict on Lofoten Reprisals 
'T'he consensus of opinion among a large 
A number of Scandinavians on the vin¬ 
dictive German reprisals after the Lofoten 
raid is reflected in an article in the news¬ 
paper “ Handelstidning, ” published at 
Gothenburg. Among other things the writer 
observed : ‘ ‘ The Germans say we have sue-, 
cumbed to propaganda. Yes, perhaps we have. 
When we hear that German airmen who have 
crashed or are shot down in England are 
buried by the British with the same military 
honours as their own who have fallen, in 
spite of the fact that they were dropping 
bombs on English towns, killing women and 
children, we doff our hats to the British. 
When just afterwards the radio tells us about 
the houses and homes burnt because some 
Norwegians have gone to England to fight 
for their country’s liberation, and others, 
allegedly, have helped them to go, compari¬ 
sons are forced upon us. ’ ’ 

German Refugees’ Newspaper 
GAn March 12 there appeared in London 
the first issue of the only free and 
independent German newspaper in Europe. 
It is entitled 11 Die Zeitung,” and its editors. 
Dr. Lothar and Dr. Haffner, are anti-Nazi 
journalists of distinction, the latter being 
also the author of two books, “ Offensive 
against Germany ” and “ Germany—Jekyll 
and Hyde.” The aim of the newspaper, as 
set out in its leading article, is to aid in 
rallying all the resources, physical and moral, 
of the Free Germans on behalf of Britain. 
It calls upon them to join the Czechs, Poles, 
Dutch, Belgians, French and Norwegians 
who are fighting for the liberation of their 
countries by the side of Britain, for “ the 
British Isles have' become the bastion not 
only of the Free British Commonwealth but 
of European freedom. ’ ’ 

R.A.F. Rest House in Cairo 

XjfuRRicANE House, recently opened in 
A •* Cairo, appears a dream of home 
fulfilled to the R.A.F. air crews who reach 
its cool portals from 
the heat and dust of 
the desert. It owes 
its existence to the 
sympathetic initiative 
of Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Arthur Longmore, 
C.-in-C. of Air Forces 
in the Middle East. 
Knowing only too 
well the strain under¬ 
gone by sergeant 
pilots, observers and 
air gunners during 
long periods of duty 
over the arid wastes 
of North Africa, he 
instituted this rest 
house to which tired 
men can be sent for 
a month of sleep and 
recuperation. Break- 
i Cairo, was recently fast in bed, followed 

ire. Here the' padre by a leisurely bath 

s and observers. and shave, ' are as 

'right great a treat as the 

weekly dances ; sit¬ 
ting about doing nothing in the surrounding 
green gardens is probably more of a 
refreshment than shopping and sightseeing 
tours made available by the central situation 
of the . rest house. In any case, the im¬ 
provement in the health of the first batch 
of guests has been such that the scheme is 
to be expanded. 



Overseas Gifts for Bomb Victims 

GT odds to the value of more than £2,000,003 
'” J have been distributed to areas suffering 
from enemy action through the agency of 
Mrs. Elsa Dunbar, head of the Purchasing 
and Overseas department of the Women’s 
Voluntary Services. Most of the articles are 
gifts from Canada, the United States and 


friendly neutrals in South America. They 
include such items as babies’ layettes, sent by 
Uruguay, small children’s clothes and toys 
from children in British Columbia, and a 
recent gift of twelve delivery vans from the 
American Red Cross. Mrs. Dunbar told an 
interviewer that wherever there is a British 
Embassy or Legation a W.V.S. party gets 
to work and sends goods to Britain. “ We 
are on such good terms with our suppliers, ’ ’ 
she said, *' that we tell them what we need 
most. ’ ’ Stores are established in widespread 
towns and villages in order to minimize loss 
through enemy action, and to facilitate the 
dispatch of goods to areas stricken suddenly 
by enemy raids. 

£10,000,000 in Gifts for Aircraft 

Prom time to time the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production has acknowledged the 
receipt from the public of sums of money, 
large and small, for the provision of more 
bombers and fighters. These contributions 
have included both individual gifts and the 
combined result of little amounts saved with 
difficulty, hut good-will by humble citizens 
v/ho recognize in this way their debt of grati¬ 
tude to the Royal Air Force. On March 7 ■ 
Lord Beaverbrook issued the following state¬ 
ment : Through the generosity of the 
public, through the gifts we have received 
from, warm-hearted people at home and 
abroad, we have been able to carry out a 
splendid enterprise. Without any appeal by 
the Government, more than £10,000,000 has 
been sent to us for the provision of aircraft 
for the defence of this island and for our 
offensive operations oversea. We propose, 
therefore, to devote to the benevolent funds 
or Service charities of the three fighting 
Services and the Merchant Navy 10 per cent 
of the money sent us after the end of March. 
It is our belief that by doing so we shall 
interpret the desire of the public to unite their 
gratitude to 1 the .valiant defenders of freedom 
with their determination to strengthen the 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force. 
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Cartoon Commentary on the War 
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Greek Islanders Treated Me Like a King 

Here is another first-hand story of the R.A.F. units who are- 
cooperating with the Greeks on the Albanian front. It depicts the 
difficult climatic conditions under which they work and, like earlier 
stories in this section, tells of the warm hospitality shown by the 
Greek peasants to wounded British airmen. 


I made final efforts to swim the 300 yards 
to shore and I was tiring rapidly when I saw 
a shepherd appear over the brow of the hill. 
I shouted with all my might until he saw me, 
and, after what seemed a long time, a motor¬ 
boat came alongside. 

“ They seemed to be taking me for an 

.. , , ... , , , ,. , Italian, so I yelled frantically that I was 

TN torrential ram and thick cloud, which water-filled frail Craft and the steadily English I was lifted on board and collapsed 
1 reduced visibility to zero, an R.A.F. weakening pilot hauled him back. Finally The simple islanders treated me like a king 
bomber returning from a raid in the observer released his hold on the dinghy and overwhelmed me with their kindness. 
Albarna sought vamly for a landmark on and floated away on his lifebelt. Desperately • .. Xwo days later> . when j had recovered; 


coast of Greece, the pilot swam after him to find him lifeless, j sot soL "tones and marked 
dio out Of action. « Wp rlri fWl a nnrt ” hr “ nnrl T caw 


Gusts of wind made control and navigation hiffi ^ “ Twas’ilmof in' a^stamrf le « ers ° n thet0 P ° f “ 

almost impossible. The young Flying Officer CO ma from th* extreme cold I actually m ^9P e that some passmg aircraft would 
decided that the onlv chance of survival was coma A tr T °™ tiie . r :oid * 1 actua u lly see it. None did apparently, but after some 

toput the affcraf°(m theseat. SUrvlva was d x t might d]e of exposure rather days the weather became calm enough for 
d. T-, , man “town. me to be taken to the mainland, where the 

Tersely he told the crew. They prepared “ Quite suddenly I realized that the wind English wife of a Greek doctor acted as an 
calmly for an emergency as he circled 400 was taking me perceptibly nearer the island, interpreter and I was able to ’phone my base. ” 
nric npnj which 


feet above some shadowy islands 
he proposed to surface his craft. 

“ On my way down,” said the pilot, 

“ we opened the top hatches and undid 
our parachute harness while the air gunner 
got the rubber dinghy ready. The aircraft 
struck the water about a quarter of a mile 
from the beach of a small island. The nose 
went down immediately and the bottom was 
ripped off by the impact.” 

After a short struggle with the safety belt 
the pilot and observer came to the surface 
and swam round looking, for the air gunner. 

They found him dead. 

A few seconds later the bomber sank. 

With great difficulty they released the dinghy, but 
but could not fully inflate it. Lying across addressed you .... .. 
it on their stomachs they tried to paddle assent, because the person may be a provo- 
it with their feet towards the shore. Re- cateur. Even if he is only one of the herd 
peatedly the exhausted observer fell off the your answer is certainly overheard by other 


This Is My Life in a German Factory 

What are conditions really like in Germany ? Here we have first¬ 
hand evidence in the shape of a report by a member of one of the 
illegal organizations engaged in rebuilding the German Trade Union 
movement. It dates from just before the war; if it were written 
today its gloom would be even more apparent. 

U nder the Nazis we have all become passengers. You never know whom you are 
hypocrites. It begins on the way to dealing with. Upon entering the wash- 
work. In the tramcar or train com- room you look around to see who is there 
partment sits a parroffminded person who and what kind of morning greeting is 
ruminates on yesterday’s leading article in indicated. The (Nazi) agent must not be 
the Nazi paper. You disagree, of course, given a chance of even reproaching you with 
11 — — If you are directly half-heartedness. Those marked as half- 

it least express vague hearted are suspect, suspect of hostility to 
the State. Those hostile to the State end in 
a concentration camp. 

The whistle goes, and the conveyor-belt 
claims us again. When this system was 
introduced from America fifteen years ago 
the Nazis howled that it killed the soul of - 
the worker. But now a “ German soul ” 
has been breathed into the conveyor, and 
its speed has been greatly increased. Con¬ 
veyor and piece work have undergone 
changes. The humiliating stop-watch has 
disappeared, but what does that matter if 
the times allowed are reduced more and 


Silence is Golden ! 

Repair work also has its problems. Where 
should one begin and where is the material 
to be obtained ? Pressure from above : 
manager and foreman, time recorder and 
ganger—all links in the chain, handing on 
the stick which beats the hindmost. There 
is many a quarrel. Those who dare speak 
back do so in cautious language. Everything 
is couched, more or less, in technical terms. 
You pretend to be concerned because the 
methods employed are not conducive to 
efficiency. No exception can be taken to 
that. You are not an enemy of the State ; 
no, you just want to do your job as well as 
possible . . . 

At one time—how long ago. is it ?—it was 
possible to speak your mind if it seemed 
necessary, even to the boss. Today you 
hardly dare approach him. If you talk to 
him in official language he is either better 
at it than yourself or he falls back on the 
“ interest of the 'nation ’’—arid who dares 
to argue about that ? Since the employer 
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... I W A S THERE! i i i 



has been made the head of the staff he is in 
absolute charge. The works council is his 
faithful assistant, its members are grateful 
for the comfortable jobs with which they 
have been bought. They receive the pay of 
skilled workers although lacking ail the 
qualifications. They are afraid of losing 
their jobs. To count upon them for pro¬ 
tection would be foolish. 

The mates cannot help you. You cannot 
speak frankly with them unless you are 
among intimate friends, for one traitor can 
land a whole workshop in a concentration 


peace. Meanwhile the wife, at’ home with least something to eat. Formerly many of 
the children, must manage with the few us always had fried potatoes with our 
shillings you are able to send her. evening meal, and often also with our 

Formerly, when.we were still workers and ..breakfast. Today there is no fat for fried 
not mere machines, the evenings enabled you potatoes. If the fat is used for potatoes 
to forget much of the worry of your job. there is none for the bread, and you cannot 
Today you are too tired and run-down to always take bread-and-jam to work, 
try to spend your spare time in an enjoyable The family, that much-praised primary 
way. A book ? You hardly read any unit of society, in reality exists no more, 
more, lack the peace of mind for it. Those While the children are very young things 
fond of tinkering and able to get the material are not too bad. But when, because the 
still do a little of if. But for the rest you sit wife must go out to work, they have.to be 
and-- brood.' All there is is the radio—the taken to the kindergarten, they come under 
the influence of the Nazi welfare organization. 

Nazis and the Children 

This continues at school, and reaches its 
climax in the youth organizations. It is no 
longer possible to talk openly with the 
children; in their innocence they may 
repeat what you have said and get you into 
serious trouble, which is terribly hard also 
on the children. One must just watch 
them and try to protect them against evil 
influences without talking about them. 
This is to some extent possible as long as the 
children are at home, but the real troubles 
come when they have to go to the youth 
camps or land service. The Nazis want 
them to live wildly, to get into difficulties, 
for then they have them in their power. 
Then come the dangers we know so well 
and against which no warnings can be given. 
Only parents who can rely upon the discretion 
of their children and have no neighbours in 
the house to spy upon them are in a somewhat 
better position. But upon the children it 
imposes the burden of a double life. 

You want to give the children the benefit 
of what you have learnt and acquired in your 
own life. But you cannot anticipate. You 
must just watch. This-anxiety about the 
children is for many an even greater worry 
- than the difficulties of everyday life. 

Tn the morning you again go joylessly 
. to your work. In the tramcar or train 
compartment sits a parrot-minded person 
who ruminates on yesterday’s leading article 
in the Nazi paper. And so the days pass by. 
■ {International Transport Workers' Federation.) 


camp. You cannot speak aloud. In every 
workshop prowls a spy; even when alone 
you feel his presence. You are safest if you 
hold your tongue. However skilled you are, 
if your - views are not exactly -what they 
should be, i.e. if you do not rank 100 per 
cent loyal to the State, then you may go on 
devoting yourself to your job, but promotion 
is confined to those officially recognized as 
loyal to the Nazi Party. There are many- 
other things which embitter life in the work¬ 
shops, from little vexations to deliberate 
victimization such as the allocation of the 
worst work. You are (even in- peacetime) 
liable to be placed at the disposal of the 
labour exchange, which sends you to a job 
in some forsaken place. 

Deportation under existing conditions 
often means separation from one’s family 
for months at a stretch and the loss of one’s 
last bit of private life. The fine-sounding 
phrase “ community life in the barracks ’’ 
cannot conceal that. In fact, this community 
life, after a-day’s hard work for a famine 
wage, is perhaps the worst feature of all. 
You must join the others in listening to radio 
programmes, ‘ ‘ Strength through Joy ’ ’ talks 
telling the old, bid story. You have not an 
hour to yourself; every minute is looked 
after.. Only when you' collapse on your 
straw mattress do you get a few hours' 


foreign radio, to listen to which is a crime- 
Occasionally you meet a good friend with 
whom you can talk openly. But he is as 
tired and run-down as you are. 

Then there is the poor food. You know 
with what difficulty the wife gets it, to what 
trouble she goes to give at least such savour 
as it has. Are you to tell her about the 
worries of your work, adding to a burden 
which perhaps is already bigger than your 
own ? All the time she is wondering where 
to find the food to fill all the hungry mouths. 
Hans’ shoes are wearing out, when can I 
have them soled ? How can I get a new pair 
for Grete ? Where can I get the material 
for some patches ? If I buy wool for 
darning stockings, I shall not have enough 
ration coupons for a shirt. 

The dinner-carrier is coming into fashion 
again—no wonder, with all the overtime. 
Mother does her best to give you something 
nourishing, but then there is nothing left 
for her and the children. You will not 
have it, and insist that she and the children 
must also have some meat and fat. Formerly 
the wife saw to it that you had sausage on 
your bread, preferring to eat dry bread at 
home, for what would your workmates 
think ? Today it is different ; and just as 
in the war of 1914-18 we take bread-and-jam 
to work, so that those at home may have at 
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Queen Wilhelmina Has an Army in Britain 

Concluding his series of articles describing j:he military forces of our Allies which have 
their stations in this country, Henry Baerlein below tells us something of the Dutch troops 
in Britain. In addition to these forces Queen Wilhelmina has, of course, a very con¬ 
siderable army, not to mention navy and air force, in the Netherlands Indies. 




W hen Holland was bludgeoned into 
submission a number of her sol¬ 
diers, drawn for the most part from 
the southern army, managed to reach Zealand 
and subsequently made their way to this 
country. Their adventures, as may be 
imagined, were many ; one or two of them 
will show the determination of these gallant 
fellows to continue the struggle. 

“ Our little party,” a lieutenant told me, 
‘‘ made its way across the north and west of 
France. We arrived at Brest: four officers, 
a hundred men and forty-two lorries. France 
was by that time in a pitiable state, and we 
were informed that it was foolish to hope for 
a vessel that would carry us to England. 
Then, however, a Dutch cargo ship from 
South America •sailed in with 10,000 tons of 
grain, and the captain—a big, broad-shoul¬ 
dered, slow-speaking person from Rotterdam, 
who was particularly anxious to do all he 
could against the Germans (it will be remem¬ 
bered that in Rotterdam the German bombers 
killed about 30,000 civilians in twenty 
minutes)—said he would be glad to take us to 
England. That, sard the French, was im¬ 
possible ; there was no convoy, they wanted 
the grain, and, if we sailed without their 
permission, they would fire at us. To these 
objections the only reply of the captain was 
to load the lorries and set sail. We were not 
fired at, and the sole affair of that kind on the 
trip was when near Lundy Island we had the 
pleasure of seeing a U-boat sunk by a British 
’plane.” 

‘ Rotterdam,’ Reply the Dutch 

From every little harbour in Belgium and 
Northern France, and in any craft they could 
^borrow, the Dutch came across the sea. 
Some are coming still, although the Germans 
in Holland keep on pointing out to them that 
it is so absurd to make for a country which is 
on the verge of being included in the Greater 
German Reich ! They might as well, say 


the Germans, stay where they are and be on 
friendly terms with the good Nazis—to which 
the Dutch, as a rule, reply with one word— 
“ Rotterdam.” 

The Dutch army in Britain is in excellent 
•condition. The one object of officers and 
men is to make themselves as efficient as 
possible, and they have gone about it with the 
thoroughness one would expect of them. It 
matters not that most of the officers are not 
regulars, but men who after the war will 
resume their professional careers. Lawyers, 
shipowners, chemists, social workers and 
others, they are officers of the reserve and 
most competent. 

With regard to their uniforms, all our Dutch 
allies in this country have now been provided 
with the same as those of our own troops, 
but with the word ‘‘Nether- 
land ‘' on the left shoulder apd 
the Dutch lion on their head- 
gear. Je maintiendrai (‘ ‘ I will 
uphold,” as one might say) 
is the national motto, and of 
that there is no doubt. As for 
decorations, I noticed that 
even the officers of long standing 
are chary of displaying more 
than one or two ribbons. It is 
of interest, by the way, that the 
Dutch Government is paying, 
both in Britain and the United 
States, for all its requirements, 
not only in the matter of 
uniforms, etc., ; but in every 
other respect; the Dutch and the 
Norwegians are our only active 
allies fortunate enough to be in 
this satisfactory position. In 
their East Indies alone the Dutch 
have enormous resources. (It 
will be remembered that great 
sums have been presented from 
those parts for the building of 
Spitfires and Hurricanes ; the 
latest to ,us IS a luxury liner fitted 
out as a hospital ship.) 


At a place where I visited the Dutch troops 
I found that they had settled down very well 
in several disused factory buildings (though 
less improvized accommodation will be ready 
for them elsewhere very shortly), and where 
they are now the officers have to be quartered 
in various houses in and around the little 
town. The Dutch have a talent for lan¬ 
guages, and every officer I met was quite 
fluent in English, which is one reason why 
they have become so popular in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. But they do not allow anything 
to interfere with their military duties ; every 
morning the wide space between the buildings 
is a scene of activity. A considerable array 
of motor vehicles is at their disposal, and 
more and more tanks are being acquired. 

A typical officer whom I met is in civilian 
life a publisher. His job in the war was to 
hold the famous Moerdyk Bridge that joins 
North Holland to Brabant. He had been 
mobilized for eight months, and I would as 
soon be with him in a dangerous spot, which 
that bridge certainly was, as give him a book 
to publish. ‘.‘Responsibility,” he said, 
“ makes you calm—you know that they de¬ 
pend on you.' ’ No wonder that the British 
army authorities who have been brought into 
contact with such men have the highest 
opinion of their morale. 

‘‘ The morale of the men is good,” said a 
South African corporal who left his 6,000- 
acre farm and came back to fight in Holland, 
where he had been born. ‘ ‘ We Dutch, ’ ’ he 
said, “ have a saying that a Soldier who does 
not grumble is no good.- We don’t grumble 
much, I think, because we recognize that this 
is not an ordinary affair, and we are so glad to 
be with the British who will go on shoulder 
to shoulder with'us.” This South African, a 
giant of a man, helped for a time in the 
recruiting office oyer here ; the age limits for 
applicants, by the way, are twenty to thirty- 
six, although men both younger and older 
have been accepted if they have passed the 
medical test. One man who had, temporarily 
at all events, to be rejected was a Dutchman 
who had lived in the Hebrides, his mother’s 
home, and could speak only Gaelic ; he was 
invited to learn either English or Dutch. 
Quite a number of young fellows born in this 
country, but of Dutch parentage, have joined 
this Dutch army in Britain, and some of them 
have now had to learn the language of their 
ancestors ; they pick it up pretty soon. 

The Price of Popularity 

There is so much that the Dutch and our¬ 
selves have' in common, e.g. the administra¬ 
tion of a vast Oriental empire, and we are 
getting to know them well in this country. 
Everywhere the Dutch soldiers have troops of 
friends, some of whom are optimistic enough 
to believe that a Dutch soldier is always ready 
to shed his buttons on the altar of friendship. 
‘ ‘ Any kno.ops today ? ” is the cry that often 
greets them. It,is reported that.Englishgirls 
have been \ charming the gilded lion from 
Dutch uniforms, and a captain is even said 
to have yielded.his three.stars, thus reducing 
himself for the time being to the ranks ! To 
imagine that the Dutch are always dour is 
quite a mistake ; that quality they arc keep¬ 
ing in reserve for .the Nazis. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 11 , 1941 556th day 

On the Sea-'-Admiralty announced that 
British submarine had sunk heavily laden 
troopship in Mediterranean. 

In the Air-'-Single R.A.F. aircraft bombed 
oil storage plant at Rotterdam and factory 
near Utrecht. At night attacks were made 
on naval base at Kiel, docks at Bremerhaven 
and two aerodromes. 

War against Italy-'-Cairo reported that 
Imperial forces in Abyssinia had captured 
Afodu escarpment south-east of Kurmuk 
and were advancing towards Asosa. 

On night of 10-11 R.A.F. made heavy 
bombing raid on Tripoli, damaging harbour 
buildings and shipping. Other aircraft* 
raided aerodrome in Tripolitania. 

Two bombing attacks on Rhodes during 
nights of 10-11 and 11-12. Large fires started 
at Maritza and Calato. 

Enemy made night attack on Malta, 
causing some damage. Two raiders des¬ 
troyed. Other aircraft reported to have 
attacked R.A.F. aerodromes at Port Said 
and Ismailia, but without causing damage. 

Home Front-'-Enemy activity during day 
slight except in Kent coastal area. At night 
raids were chiefly directed against south 
coast, a town in Midlands and a north-west 
town. Few raiders were also over Liver¬ 
pool and in other areas. 

Enemy aircraft shot down by fighters off 
south coast. Coastal Command destroyed 
two Heinkels, one off east coast of Scotland, 
other off Danish coast. 

Greek War-'-Athens reported that enemy 
continued his attempted attacks, but all 
had been repulsed with considerable losses. 
In Greek counter-attacks 450 prisoners taken. 

R.A.F. bombed troop movements and 
motor transport on Glava-Buzi road. Seven 
Italian fighters shot down. 

Balkans-'-Attempt on life of Mr. Rendel, 
former Minister in Sofia, by explosion of 
two bombs in his hotel at Istanbul. 

General-'-Lease and Lend Bill was passed 
by U.S. House of Representatives, signed by 
President Roosevelt, and became law. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12 557th day 1 

In the Air-'-Heaviest raid of war on Ger¬ 
many when R.A.F. made night attack on 
Berlin, Hamburg and Bremen. 

Schiphol aerodrome also raided, and single 
aircraft attacked targets in N.W. Germany 
and Low Countries. Large fires started at 
Boulogne. 

War against Italy-'-Cairo reported that.on 
March 10 British troops in Somaliland 
occupied Dagga Bur, 600 miles north of 
Mogadishu. 


R.A.F. carried out heavy night raid on 
Rhodes. Tripoli was also attacked. 

Home Front-'-During day few bombs fell 
in Kent. At night eilemy made large-scale 
raid on Merseyside, but achieved little. 
Raiders were also reported from many other 
widely, separated parts of England, Wales 
and Scotland. 

Nine night bombers 
destroyed. 

Greek War-'-Heavy 
fighting reported in 
Albania. Since early 
morning on March 11 
Italians had launched 
• six successive attacks 
at various points. All 
were repulsed. 

Fifteen Italian air¬ 
craft shot down and 
others severely dam¬ 
aged by R.A.F. fighters 
in Tepelini-Klisura 
area. At night Valona 
aerodrome and Saseno 
Island were attacked. 

Balkans -'-Million 
men called to colours 
in Yugoslavia. 

THURS., MARCH 13 
558th day 

On the Sea-'-Greek 
destroyer Psara re¬ 
ported to have sunk 
Italian submarine in 
Aegean Sea. 

Dornier hit and 
probably destroyed by 
H.M. trawler Milford Queen. 

H.M.S. Manistee reported sunk. 

In the Air-'-Coastal Command aircraft 
torpedoed enemy destroyer off Jutland. 
Two supply ships hit, one in Ymuiden 
harbour other off Norwegian coast. Another 
torpedoed and sunk off Frisian Islands. 

Fighters and bombers attacked aerodrome 
at Calais. At night R.A.F. delivered heaviest 
attack yet made on Hamburg. Oil storage 
plants at Rotterdam bombed, also Bremen, 
Emden, and two Dutch aerodromes. 

War against Italy-'-Nairobi announced 
that Patriot forces had occupied Yavello, 
70 miles north of Mega. 

Home Front--In early morning our fighters 
intercepted formation of enemy fighters and 
bombers near S.E. coast and shot two down. 
Night attacks were, widespread. Heavy and 
prolonged raid on Clydeside. Relays of 
bombers over Merseyside and N.E. town. 

Thirteen night bombers destroyed. 


OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


England had sharp raid, and other wide¬ 
spread places were also bombed. 

Five night bombers destroyed. 

Greek War -'-Repeated violent enemy at¬ 
tacks repulsed. Greeks counter-attacked 
and captured number of prisoners. 

R.A.F. shot down eight Italian aircraft in 
Klisura area.: 

SATURDAY, MARCH 15 560th day 

In the Air-'-Another night attack on 
Diisseldorf and on Lorient. 

War against Italy-'-Considerable . air 
activity in Keren region. Fighters of 
S.A.A.F. destroyed eight Italian aircraft at 
Diredawa. 

Home Front -'-London was enemy’s chief 
night target. Bombs also fell in other, 
districts, mostly S.E. England and Home 
Counties. 

Greek War -'-Italian offensive., defeated 
with great loss. R.A.F. bombed aerodromes 
at Berat and Valona. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14 559th day 

In the Air-'-R.A.F. made night raid on oil 
plants at Gelsenkirchen and on Diisseldorf. 

War against Italy.-'-Cairo announced that 
in Abyssinia Asosa had been occupied and 
troops now advancing along Mendi road. 
Patriot forces had reached outskirts of Debra 
Marcos. 

Home Front-'-No bombs fell during day. 
Bomber shot down off Welsh coast. Clyde¬ 
side again attacked at night. Town in N.E. 








